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they are rendering united service. 


A Brave Stand 


A significant action which appears to have gone un- 
noticed in the North was the resolutions on the Ku Klux 
Klan passed some time since by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Mobile, Alabama. They were drafted 
by the late Mayor Crawford and are understood to have 
had a pronounced effect on the development of the Klan 
in Mobile. The resolutions follow: 

“Be Ir ResoLvep, by the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Mobile: that it deplores as undesirable and 
dangerous, the organization and promotion in this com- 
munity of what is known as the Ku Klux Klan and hereby 
gives notice that it is opposed to any agency of the kind, 

@* purpose of which is to usurp functions of legally 
organized government and foment hatred between differ- 
ent classes of men on the basis of religious affiliation. 

“Be It FurTHER RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this 
Board that no conditions have arisen or could arise in this 
community presenting an excuse for the organization of 
any such body of men and that its existence would be a 
menace to the peace and prosperity of this community. 

“Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED, that this Board does not 
purpose to permit the Ku Klux Klan to take over unto 
itself any of the functions of the city government nor will 
it allow the Ku Klux Klan to assume or use power and 
authority to which it is not entitled, under the guise of 
administering the law. 

“Be Ir FurtHer Resotven, that this Board hereby 
calls upon law abiding, peace loving and fellow respecting 
citizens to refrain from lending aid or encouragement to 
the promotion of the Ku Klux Klan and thereby remain 
100 per cent loyal to our common country as founded by 

ox forefathers and as protected by the Constitution of the 
FJnited States, the State of Alabama and the general laws 
of the land.” 


Labor and Anti-Trust Laws 


“American organized labor has undergone a complete 
change of opinion in regard to the desirability of great 
industrial combinations” in the last 35 years, says Matthew 
Woll, one of the vice-presidents of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in Current History for October. Labor 
approved the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 
1890. But by 1899 the Sherman law had been used suc- 
cessfully to prosecute trade unions, and labor began to 
fear legislation even more than it feared the trusts. After 
the Supreme Court practically did away with the advan- 
tages which the labor organizations thought they had 
gained through the Clayton Act, labor’s hostility to anti- 
combination laws developed much more rapidly. 
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In 1923 the American Federation of Labor declared that 
all the anti-trust laws should be repealed. There are two 
reasons for this, Mr. Woll explains—the inefficiency of 
governmental control and the danger of bureaucracy. In 
1923 the American Federation of Labor declared: “It 
is a combination of industry’s own neglect and of govern- 
ment’s efforts to function where industry for the moment 
fails or seems to fail that gives us a growing number of 
boards, commissions and tribunals to add their weight to 
the burden of industry. The true role of indus- 
trial groups, however, is to come together, to legislate in 
peace, to find the way forward in collaboration, to give 


~ of their best for the satisfaction of human needs. 


We must find the way to the development of an industrial 
franchise comparable to our political franchise.” Even 
more important, Mr. Woll believes, was a request that 
the Secretary of Commerce call a national conference of 
representatives of trade associations, trade unions and 
labor organizations to “consider the elimination of difficul- 
ties preventing constructive organization of industries.” 
This would mean the “restoration of democratic political 
government to its proper sphere and the build- 
ing up within industry of a great mechanism of democratic 
self-control. . . .” 

Mr. Woll concludes: “Labor is committed to this pro- 
gram because it sees relief in no other direction and be- 
cause it is committed heart aud soul to the doctrines of 
human freedom and of voluntary cooperation in adjusting 
the affairs of life to meet human requirements.” 


Concerning Conditions in Russia 


The observations made by a group of American re- 
ligious leaders who visited Russia this summer have been 
summarized by Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page in 
memoranda from which the following specific and general 
conclusions are drawn. 

The Communist Party, though maintaining a vigorous 
discipline which has resulted in the expulsion of an 
enormous proportion of its membership, has now built 
that membership up to slightly over a million. Power is 
centralized in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Russia, which appears to exercise complete 
authority over Comintern (the Communist International) 
as well as over Soviet Russia. 

The Russian government has attained and is maintaining 
a high degree of stability. The story that Trotsky was 
leading an armed rebellion agairist the present government 
is pronounced wholly without foundation. 

The economic and industrial achievements of Russia 
are surprisingly great. The pre-war level of production 
is now being approached. The material level of living of 
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industrial workers is perhaps slightly higher than under 
the old regime. 

The peasants have been given control of more than 90 
per cent of the arable land, though it is technically owned 
by the state. The economic status of the peasants is a 
matter of dispute. J. M. Keynes’ estimate is cited to 
the effect that the real income of the peasant is lower 
by half than it used to be. It is agreed that the plane of 
living of agricultural workers is very low. 

The cooperative movement is growing at a remarkable 
rate ; the consumers’ cooperatives number over ten million 
members and the producers’ and farmers’ cooperatives 
over seven million. The Red army has been reduced to 
about 560,000 men. 

The Communist Party is dominated by a materialistic, 
anti-religious, anti-democratic philosophy. Avowed belief 
in God would disqualify a person for membership in the 
party. All church property has been nationalized, although 
about 96 per cent of the church buildings have been leased 
to congregations and are now being used for religious 

rposes. Priests and ministers are disqualified for office 
and disfranchised. Actual persecution of religious leaders 
seems to be very slight at the present time, but the opposi- 
tion to religion is intense and bitter on the part of the 
Communist Party. 

While crimes against women are punished with extreme 
vigor, the Communist theories of marriage and sex rela- 
tions have fostered loose practice in this respect. Marriage 
is easy and divorce is obtainable on request of either party, 
but many couples live together without taking the trouble 
to register their marriage. 

Freedom of speech does not exist. It is even sharply 
limited within the Communist Party, and no opposition 
party is allowed. A very effective secret service is main- 
tained known as the G. P. U., by means of which a strict 
surveillance is maintained over members of the old 
privileged and bourgeois classes, many of whom live in 
constant fear. 

Lenin is still regarded with the utmost reverence. Dur- 
ing the evening when his body lies in state in its simple 
mausoleum, as many as 2,000 people may be observed 
waiting in line to pass by it in silent veneration. 


India and the Opium Trade 


The progress made in India in the control of opium is 
the topic of a recent pamphlet by the Opium Research 
Committee of the Foreign Policy Association. Practically 
all the opium produced in India is used in the East for 
smoking and eating. 

Opium is grown under a government monopoly and the 
entire crop is bought by the government. The government 
factory prepares part of the raw product for export and 
part for home manufacture. It is seldom used for drug 
manufacture and so does not affect American drug 
markets. 

At the time of the Opium Conference of 1925 India 
had abolished the opium trade with China, had restricted 
the Calcutta auctions (where opium had been sold with- 
out question to the highest bidder) and had regulated her 
exports so that opium was sold only to governments buy- 
ing it directly or providing import certificates. Since then 
India has refused to export opium to countries where 
smugglers are allowed to secure it. From 1906-1924 the 
opium export trade has been reduced from 8,811,040 Ibs, 
to 1,217,440, and India now proposes to do away entirely 
with the export of opium. No definite period has been set 
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for this since other crops must be substituted in the opium 
growing districts, agreements must be made with the 
native Indian states over which the government of India 
has no control, and government revenues must also be 
adjusted. The countries which import Indian opium draw 
most of their supply of smoking opium from India. These 
countries are now pledged to suppress opium smoking 
within 15 years from the time the producing countries 
eliminate smuggling. 

China is, at present, the main source of smuggled opium. 
Unless Turkey or Persia increase their production of 
opium, which seems unlikely, China, where the entire 
crop is illegal, will soon be the only source of supply. The 
responsibility for the termination of the traffic in smokin 
opium will practically rest with the governments o 
France, Holland and Portugal, since the British colonies 
will almost certainly follow India’s example. 

There still remains the question of opium consumption 
within India. The government has always claimed that 
the use of opium fills a “legitimate” need as a household 
remedy where medical help is not available. Public 
opinion against the use of opium has been developed 
recently, and several official and semi-official studies on 
the use of opium have been made. These studies show 
that, while the medical standard set by the League of 
Nations is 12 pounds a year per 10,000 population, the 
average for all India is 24 pounds and in certain sections 
of Assam it reaches 474 Ibs. In the rural sections of 
India the use of opium tends to fall below the League of 
Nations standard. “It is precisely in the urban districts 


and in the large industrial centers where medical assistance™ 
is readily available, that opium consumption is highes 


Leaving out Assam, the points of highest consumption are 
confined almost entirely to the cities. Furthermore, con- 
trary to the statements repeatedly made by representatives 
of the Government of India, opium smoking as well as 
opium eating exists as an evil in certain sections, notably 
Assam.” 

In Assam, where both opium smoking and eating prevail, 
the price of opium and the amount consumed have in- 
creased at the same time. Since 1921 when Gandhi took 
up opium reform during his visit to Assam there has been 
a decided reduction in the amount consumed. The Assam 
Congress Committee recommends eventual limitation of 
the sale of opium to medical and scientific needs ; registra- 
tion and rationing of addicts over forty; treatment of 
younger addicts as medical patients; completion of these 
changes within five years. 

The Foreign Policy Association declares, “Not since 
the cessation of the China trade has there been the promise 
of such a great forward sweep in the line of attack again 
both the smoking of opium, which was declared an abuse 
in the Hague Convention in 1912, and also against that 
common enemy of society, the opium smuggler. His ex- 
tinction in the East can surely be glimpsed, though still 
somewhat remote!” 


Schools as Community Centers 


Recent developments in community organization are 
summarized by Leroy E. Bowman of Columbia University 
in Social Forces for September. The National Education 
Association now has a Committee on Community Rela- 
tions. According to a report of this committee school 
buildings in most cities may be used without charge by 
public welfare associations, groups devoted to personal 
culture or self-improvement, associations providing recrea- 
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tional, social or cultural advantages for other than their 
own members, political groups conducting a nonpartisan 
meeting. Groups organized for personal recreation, edu- 
cational classes, organized by economic groups, might be 
charged a fee if their programs were not “generally 
acceptable.” The regulations vary in different states. In 
California, a fee is charged only if the organizations using 
the buildings are making money. The use of school build- 
ings for any “teachings against the state” is forbidden in 
the state of Washington and boards of education may 
interpret this law. 

Community centers in schoolhouses have been developed 
to a greater extent in Washington, D. C., than in most 

ies. Some 212 ps meet regularly in 17 community 
renters. During 1924-1925 there were three community 
opera groups. Congress appropriates the money for 
carrying on these community centers. During 1925-1926 
the appropriation was $33,400, $15,000 was received from 
other sources. 

In Spindale, N. C., a mill village, a building to be used 
as a community center has been given to the town. While 
it is under the control of the town council, there is also 
an advisory board of citizens experienced in community 
work. 


Contract-Breaking in Cooperatives 


The United States Department of Agriculture has just 
issued a “business study” (Department Circular No. 397) 
f the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association of Missis- 
ppi by A. V. Swarthout, a marketing economist, which 
presents data upon the trend of the loyalty of the farmers 
who become members of the cooperative. 

An analysis of the number of deliveries made in accord- 
ance with the contracts signed shows that while in 1921- 
1922, 82.3 per cent of the members made the deliveries 
promised in their contracts, in 1924-1925 only 46.3 per 
cent did so. The intervening years show that the decline 
has been fairly steady. Another table shows that only 37 
per cent made the promised delivery of goods during the 
whole four year period from 1921-1925. Fourteen per 
cent never kept the contract and 19 per cent kept it only 
the first year. 

The testimony of well-informed observers is that many 
other cooperatives have had similar experiences. Forth- 
coming studies should be very illuminating on this point. 


Ethics and Real Estate 


© eoties from readers of the Service upon the “case” 
in the ethics of real estate, involving the acceptance of 
unearned increment, presented in the issue of June 12, 
and in regard to which comments were requested, yielded 
five points as follows: 

One stated simply that there was nothing else for 
“Brown” to do than to accept the unusual profit on his 
building lot. 

One inquired how anyone with the “delicacy of feel- 
ing” evidently possessed by “Brown” could have accumu- 
lated a sum of money sufficient to purchase a building 
lot. This inquirer contends that any real follower of 
Jesus, who went about with no place to lay his head, could 
not be implicated in such transactions. 

A third refers to the practical program of Tom Johnson, 
who as a manufacturer of steel benefited from the pro- 
tective tariff but as a citizen and congressman worked 
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incessantly for free trade. He thus strove to take away 
from the entire industry certain benefits to which he was 
opposed on social grounds but which he as an individual 
could not for business reasons give up. 

A “single taxer” urges that “Brown” should join his 
ranks. “There is only one way of making land secure, 
for occupancy and use, as is so vitally necessary for our 
modern civilization in order to secure for public use the 
increments or the utility values of land caused by the 
presence of the community. That way is to relieve pro- 
duction and exchange from all tax burdens of every kind 
and take in lieu thereof, for public purposes, the entire 
rental or utility value of land, exclusive of improvements. 
When that is done the people, collectively, will have what 
of right belongs to them as creators of it, and individuals 
will have what of right belongs to them as creators of 
things produced by human labor, physical and mental. 
Then, and then only, will justice be done in such matters.” 

A fifth asserts that “Brown” should not have purchased 
a piece of land as an individual but should have allied 
himself with others in a cooperative housing society which 
would own land for the use of its members and not for 
the purpose of selling at a profit. 


Loans and Reparations 


Two aspects of American foreign loans are considered 


in important articles in the October issue of Foreign 


Affairs. John Foster Dulles, formerly a member of the 
Reparations Commission, discusses the State Department’s 
policy of expecting American bankers to consult it before 
making foreign loans. A summary follows. 

The fact that over $3,000,000,000 of foreign securities 
have been issued in the American market since the State 
Department issued its request in 1922 has increased the 
importance of this federal control, the objects of which 
are: “(1) To promote the accomplishment of some 
national objective in the realm of international relations; 
(2) to emphasize some general humanitarian 
conception which we advocate; (3) to accomplish certain 
results which will operate to the economic or 
financial advantage of the American people.” 

The most important use of this control has been to 
exert pressure on nations which have been slow to fund 
their debts with the U. S. Treasury. The vetoing of 
foreign loans to such countries means a “partial embargo” 
on exports to these countries since the loans are used to 
purchase our goods. 

The main use of these credits is to “buy dollars” with 
which to pay for our exports and to pay debts previously 
contracted for similar purposes. Actual money exchanges 
are, of course, not involved. The State Department’s dis- 
approval of loans to build up armaments is probably based 
on a desire to promote a special national policy in regard 
to such countries as the Caribbean States rather than on a 
desire to promote disarmament. 

Since any artificial hindrance on foreign loans means 
smaller foreign purchases of our goods, Mr. Dulles con- 
tends that such power should be used only under excep- 
tional conditions. The State Department’s disapproval of 
loans to government-sanctioned monopolies, he questions. 
Recently, he points out, the United States has had prac- 
tically a monopoly of free capital. “Thus, when we 
denied certain foreign monopolies access to our own mo- 
nopoly of credit we in effect pitted one monopoly against 
another.” 
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The government’s disapproval of loans to Russia indi- 
cates “questionable judgment” since the loans would prob- 
ably benefit American producers. Fer the most part the 
State Department has not considered foreign loans as 
business propositions except to point out occasionally con- 
siderations affecting the borrower’s ability to pay. Even 
this degree of attention to the business aspects of loans 
Mr. Dulles disapproves. Government control should be 
used only to accomplish some major purpose in inter- 
national relations which it is evident that Congress would 
approve, if asked. 

An article by Henry M. Robinson, one of the three 
American members of the Dawes Committee, discussing 
the safety of foreign loans, has the following purport: 

The evidence now indicates that Germany will be able 
to meet the reparations payments. Reparations payments 
are not so heavy a burden as the maintenance of the Ger- 
man army and navy before 1914. The collection of 
reparations, of course, and transferring the money outside 
the country are two very different matters. The deliveries 
in kind should not affect the normal exchange position. 
The United States is really the final creditor because of 
the Allied debts to us and it is probable that over half 
of the German payments “will be short-circuited between 
Germany and the United States.” The only direct way 
in which countries can absorb their share of German ex- 
ports is through American loans to such countries. Private 
loans to German political subdivisions or to German 
industrial concerns are likely to be fairly safe since Ger- 
many has no large foreign debt except reparations and 
since the German national government must protect the 
solvency of her political subdivisions and of her industries 
in order to meet the reparations payments. Finally, “eco- 
nomic necessity and the balancing forces that always make 
for economic stability seem at the present juncture to be 
strong enough to maintain a sound international credit.” 


Reparations Payments 


Payments on reparations and the inter-allied debts are 
being made on paper, not in goods, says J. M. Keynes, 
the well-known English economist in an article published 
in the London Nation and Atheneum and reproduced in 
the New Republic for September 29. So far he explains, 
the Dawes Plan has worked smoothly. In fact, revenues 
have exceeded the original estimates so that the payments 
due in 1926-27 and 1927-28 will be £15,000,000 greater 
than originally planned. During the last two years only 
a very small proportion of the payment has been made in 
cash, but in 1926-27 a large part of the payment due 
(£75,000,000) will have to be made through foreign ex- 
change. 

From September, 1924 to June 30, 1926 Germany has 
borrowed £175,500,000 abroad, and about £100,000,000 
has been transferred in one way or another by the Trans- 
fer Committee. Allowing for deductions for expenses of 
issue, repayments of earlier loans, etc., Mr. Keynes be- 
lieves that Germany’s net foreign loans are about equal 
to the Dawes payments—about £100,000,000. “In this 
case practically the whole amount of the reparations so 
far has been provided by the foreign lender, and mainly 
by the United States.” This, then, means that the loans 
made by the United States to Germany are paid by Ger- 
many to the Allies, and by them to the United States. The 


interest on the loans to Germany during the last two years : 
is about £10,000,000 per year. Mr. Keynes comments — 


’ that cancellation of the war debt will become an issue in — 


practical politics “when the circular flow of paper is 
impeded and the artificial equilibrium is broken. It will — 
be for the American investor in due course of time to give, 
the word—and for the American public to find the solu-— 
tion.” 


A Symposium on Prohibition 


An interesting symposium on prohibition has recently 
been secured from New York social workers by Better 
Times for October 4. The study shows that for the mo 
part those who desired national prohibition before t 
Volstead Act was passed are still in favor of it; those 
who were then opposed are still opposed. Practically all 
the social workers consider that intemperance is an impor-— 
tant problem in social work. Among those who believe 
that even with lax enforcement conditions are better since 
prohibition are hospital social service workers, the workers™ 
in the Girls’ Service League, Salvation Army workers, 
case workers in family welfare organizations, etc. Dr. 
John L. Elliott of Hudson Guild says: “Evil as are the 
effects of the violation of prohibition among the people 
where I live and work, and serious as the situation is as it 
affects crime, health and moral standards, trying to judge 
as fairly and impartially as I can, there is no question but 
that the situation in the Chelsea District, distressing as it 
is in many ways, is incomparably better than it was years 
ago.” While these social workers recognize that prohibj 
tion is not the only factor making for improved condition 
they believe it is a very important one. On the othe 
hand there are some whose observation of conditions has 
led them to opposite conclusions. These include several 
whose work is predominantly among the foreign born. 

One fact stands out in the symposium: That even those 
most critical of the success of prohibition “are chary of 
a change that would risk bringing back the old sore.” 

The East Harlem Health Center, a group representing 
every type of social work, after much discussion reached 
the conclusion that: “No one can judge the social effec- 
tiveness of prohibition. It hasn’t been tried. The present 
generation must pass on and another, and still another 
maintain continuous education and consistent enforcement 
before its merits can be measured.” 


Permanent Conference on Industry 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship of Great Britaj 
is recommending that “the government should considé 
the organization of a permanent conference of industry. 
In the early stages, such a conference should be prepared 
by the Ministry of Labor, which would provide the initial 
machinery and finance. When the conference is estab- 
lished, it may well be capable of providing its own ma- 
chinery and become independent of government aid. An 
international conference of industry is now organized and 
held annually at Geneva under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. One of the functions of the pro- 
posed industrial conference should be to consider the 
international aspects of industry and to instruct delegates 
to the annual conference of the international labor organ- 
ization.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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